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OUR MAGAZINE HISTORIES. 

P A P K R T. H A R P E R ' S. 



By James H. Chapman. 

It is the purpose of the publisher of The Quarterly Illustrator to publish in 
each number a brief history of some one of our large magazines, considering that 
they are to-day the greatest art educators in existence, and that it is interesting to 
hear of them individually in addition to the general discussion of their merits, 
which appears in connection with the criticism of the work of the various artists. 

Unquestionably, the two greatest magazines published in this country, and 
probably in the world, to-day, are The Century and Harper's. Having only the two 
to select from, the choice for our first paper naturally devolves upon the older. 




From Harper's Magazine. 



" THE PYRAMIDS." 



In the early part of this century John and James Harper, two sons of a Long 
Island farmer, came to New York, and, under the firm name of J. & J. Harper, 
commenced business in Dover Street. In 1826 two other brothers, Wesley and 
Fletcher, became the partners of the older ones, and the firm became then, as it is 
to-day, Harper & Brothers. 

When the firm employed fifty hands and worked with ten presses, it was the 
largest book-publishing house in the United States. Since the start, various de- 
scendants of the members of the original firm have been admitted to partnership, 
until, at the present time, there are six. In no case has any one other than a 
Harper been given this privilege. 

In 1853 the building they then occupied was burned to the ground in one of 
the great fires of the history of New York. In rebuilding, the desire for a fire- 
proof structure was so great that the present building was the result, and, when 
completed, it was considered to be one of the finest in the city, although it now 
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seems to the younger generation 
decidedly old-fashioned. It is, 
however, typical of the Harper 
family — of their entire freedom 
from useless form and ceremony 
and application to the object im- 
mediately before them. 

We doubt if a search through 
the country would disclose an- 
other factory of this size in which 
there are no stairways. Between 
the front and rear buildings there 
is a court-yard and a spiral stair- 
way, connecting at each floor of 
both buildings, and this, being 
made of iron, offers no chance for fire to make progress. 

In the old days, Franklin Square was principally used for dwelling purposes ; 
that, however, gradually changed with the growth of the city, and what was then 
considered uptown is now downtown, particularly for magazine publishing. How- 
ever, things are really as we see them, and to a Harper it would probably seem a 
sacrilege to suggest their moving. 

In this connection would appear the fact that most people either write or think 
of things from their own standpoint, as in the case of the pugilist who addressed 
his letter: " Harper &: Brothers, opposite Police Gazette Building, New York." 




From Harper's Magazine, 

"the nevvcomes.' 



Drawn by Thackeray /or his 




Drawn by Charles Parsons. 



Copyright, Harper & Bros. 



"THE GARITA ON THE RIO GRANDE."* 
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In the study of the 
art movements in the 
United States for the 
past half century, there 
can be no better object 
lesson than the one ob- 
tained from an exam- 
ination of the various 
magazines published, 
commencing in 1850 
with the first number of 
Harper's New Monthly 
Magazine, which has 
ever since been an ac- 
knowledged leader in 
the departments of art 
and literature. 

The conservatism of 
its publishers has 
caused them to adhere 
very closely to the orig- 
inal cover design on 
this periodical. Al- 



Copy right, 1880. Harper &> Bros. 
'"oh, ma'am,' she sobbed, 'you cannot help me.'" 

though it has been at different times remodelled, their instructions to the artist 
have been so definite that the little left-handed boy who sits upon the world and 
blows bubbles at the top of the design has never had an opportunity to become 
ambidextrous. 

With regard to this their conservatism has undoubtedly been based upon sound 
business judgment, for 
it is very questionable 
whether other maga- 
zines have not had 
their money -get- 
ting properties in- 
jured by continual 
changes. 

In the preface to 
the first volume Harper 
& Brothers give the 
promise of " pictorial 
embellishments," and 
very completely have 
they fulfilled their 
promise. The first 
number, June, 1850, 
contains three wood- 
engravings, the busts 
of Allison, Macaulay, 




Drawn by Porte Crayc 
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Drawn by Edwin A . A bbey. 



From Harper y s Magazine. Copyright, 1892, Harper &? Bros. 

'CLOWN — 4 FOH ! PRITHEE, STAND AWAY.'" 



and Prescott, and the fashions of the early summer of forty-two years 
ago. 

The first work which attracts attention is an engraving illustrating a paper on 
Egypt. It is typical of the illustrative art of the times. Here are Thackeray's 
sketches of "The Newcomes." 

For an illustration typically American, one of General Dana H. Strothers* 
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(Porte Crayon) sketches to his " Virginia " 

is presented Another illustration we give 
is taken from " In Holidays in Costa Rica." 
The print appears in Volume XX. of Decem- 
ber, 1859, and is entitled "The Czarita 
on the Rio Grande." The mechanical 
work is excellent, the lights 
and shades fairly accentu- 
ated. The sketch itself is 
worthy of mention, and was 
drawn by Charles Parsons. 

In volume sixty the great 
improvement, the beginning 
of a higher school, is per- 
ceptible. The tentative time 
has now passed, 
Kjl|>- the growth has 




been vigorous and strong. Men 
and women who have since won artistic 
fame figure in these illustrations. Here 
is a subject by Edwin A. Abbey, selected 
as showing the delicate peculiarity of his 
work. It was engraved on wood, and, 
therefore, not so autographic as another 
of Mr. Abbey's published recently, and 
which we also print, but which was re- 
produced by photography. 

We next have a W. Hamilton Gibson. For the study of 
the perching birds, the swaying blooms, who can excel Mr. 
Gibson ? 

Want of space has prevented our showing any examples 
of work by F. O. C. Darley, Sol Ey tinge, Granville Perkins, 
the Ward Brothers, Hoppin (the illustrator of George William Curtis's 
" Trumps "), Bellew, McClellan, Dopier, Stevens, and others, whose names 
were noted in their time, and who found a large portion of their reputation as 
illustrators through Harper's Magazine. 

Innumerable are the examples which might be taken from that vast library of 
illustrative art found in Harper's Magazine. The creative powers of not alone our 
native artists have been called upon, but foreign illustrators of distinction have 




Drawn by Frank O. Small. 



From Harper's Weekly. Copyright, Harper £r» Bros. 



OLD STAGE FORT. 2. LEAVING CHURCH AFTER THE COMMEMORATION SERVICE. 3. WATCHING THE PROCESSION. 
4. THE BALL. 5. THE FISHERMEN'S RACE." 
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embellished its pages. It is not too much to say that this demand for what is one 
of the highest and most distinctive branches of art arose in the United States. 

We are obliged to remain silent with regard to illustrators of the present Mag- 
azine, although we show some examples of their work, for two reasons : lack of 
space, and the fact that they will all be spoken of in due time in other parts and 
numbers of The Quarterly Illustrator ; but when speaking of the artists whose 
work is now used by the Harpers for their various publications — the Monthly, 
Weekly, Bazar, Young People, and books — you include almost all who have suc- 
ceeded in making even a fair reputation for themselves. 

In the early days of Harper's Magazine the entire time of a man as art manager 
was unnecessary, but over thirty years ago Mr. Charles Parsons was given that 
position. 

Mr. Parsons is still art adviser, although some time since he resigned his more 
active duties, which were given to Mr. F. S. Schell, now art manager for Frank 
Leslie's Illustrated Weekly. Pie in turn was succeeded by Mr. A. B. Turnure, now 
about to start a periodical in conjunction with Mr. Harry W. McVicker, which 
will be called Vogue. Mr. Horace Bradley is now active art manager for Har- 
per's, assisted by Mr. Edward Penfield. 

Although the selection of artists and illustrations devolves entirely upon the 
Art Department, yet the fact that you have a good drawing does not necessarily 
mean that you have a good print in your columns, and much credit must be 
given to Mr. J. G. Smithwick, who has been with the Harpers many years, and 
who is now manager of the Engraving Department. To his instructions and 
careful supervision can be attributed much of the beauty and mechanical excellence 
of the final result as the public sees it. 

We have spoken of Harper & Brothers being conservative, but take pleasure 
in noting one of many grand exceptions, which is in the way they are now using 
photography in the production of their plates, striving, for the advantage of the 
artist, to keep the autographic value of the drawings, and as there are very few 
who have used photo-engraving for other than economical reasons, this is the 
more remarkable. Their greatest advances in this line can almost be counted by 
months rather than years, and they are now giving it an opportunity to show what 
it is capable of in the way of development on the highest lines. 




Drawn by Alfred Parsons 



Copyright, 1892, Harper &> Bros. 



" VILKOFF. 
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Drawn by William M. Chase. From Harper's Young People. Copyright, 1892, Harper & Bros. 

" LIKE MOTHER LIKE DAUGHTER." 



